INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION

to reconcile the independence of individual states with the au-
thorit}' of an official organization.

The system adopted was as follows: The International Labour
Organization consists of two essential organs: the General Con-
ference of representatives of the members, and an International
Labour Office controlled by a governing body. The conference
meets ufrom time to time as occasion may require and at least
once in every year/3 It is composed of four delegates of each
of the member states, of which two are government delegates
and the two others represent respectively the employers and the
workpeople. These last two delegates must be chosen by the
governments in agreement with the industrial organizations, if
such organizations exist, which are most representative of em-
ployers or workpeople, as the case may be, in their respective
countries. This shows a characteristic feature of the new organ-
ization. In the Assembly of the League of Nations only Govern-
ment delegates have seats, but in the Labour Organization dele-
gates representing the employers and the workpeople of the
member states intervene. This indicates the solidarity of eco-
nomic and protective forces which has imposed itself on the
world since the War.

The conference deals with questions which have been included
in its agenda by the governing body, and the agenda is trans-
mitted to the member governments four months before the meet-
ing of the conference. At the close of its discussions it may
adopt recommendations or draft conventions by a majority of
two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present, but not
otherwise. The member states undertake that, within a year at
most from the closing of the session of the Conferences, or if
special circumstances prevent this, in no case later than eighteen
months, they will bring the recommendation or draft convention
before the authorities within whose competence the matter lies,
for the enactment of legislation or any other action. In the case
of a recommendation the member states will inform the Secretary-
General of the League of the action taken. In the case of a
draft convention the member will, if it obtains the consent of
the proper authorities, communicate the formal ratification of the
convention to the Secretary-General and will take all necessary
action to make the convention effective.

It is necessary to consider the exact weight which the system
carries. The states, under the Peace Treaty, have not undertaken
to ratify automatically all draft conventions adopted by the Inter-
national Labour Conference, but only to submit the drafts to the
authorities competent to enact the legislation. They are still free to
ratify or not. But when there was only the International Associ-
ation for Labour Legislation, before the War, the states which
had sent plenipotentiaries to the diplomatic conferences were not
even bound to approach their parliaments with the resolutions
adopted. The obligation which they have now undertaken may
seem to carry little weight, since each state remains free, within
its sovereign rights, to ratify or not; but in essence the whole
system rests on an appeal to the public opinion of each of these
states, and an appeal to parliament, the authoritative expression
of this opinion. The whole mechanism invented by the negotia-
tions of the treaty constitutes an act of faith in the feeling of
justice which should animate corporate humanity.

Once the conventions have been ratified, the mechanism of their
application instituted by the Peace Treaty develops in the follow-
ing manner: by the act of ratification the states contract a mutual
agreement to respect equally all clauses contained in a convention.
They must allow mutual supervision of their application of these
clauses. By Art. 408 of the Treaty of Versailles they undertake
to send an annual report to the conference in which they give a
list of the measures for such application. Comparison of these
reports may always form the subject of discussion at the con-
ference. It may be noted that, to facilitate this discussion, the
Conference decided at its Eighth Session to set up a committee
to examine the summaries of these reports. To prepare for this
work, the Conference also invited the governing body to appoint
a technical committee of experts. The committee of experts met
for the first time in 1927 and submitted a report to the governing
body, which was transmitted to the Conference. If one of the

ratifying states fails to apply the convention, or applies it im-
perfectly, other ratifying states, or even industrial associations
of employers or of workers, may file complaints. When such com-
plaints are received, the governing body of the International
Labour Office must deal with them. If necessary it may submit
the complaint to a commission of enquiry (Art. 411-414). In the
last instance, The Permanent Court of International Justice can
be called on to pronounce judgment. This court may even, under
Art. 418, indicate the measures, if any, of an economic character
which it considers to be appropriate and which other governments
would be justified in adopting against a defaulting government.
THE I.L.O. IN OPERATION
The first conference was convoked at Washington in Oct. 1919.
The International Office was not yet constituted. The programme
of the conference had been fixed in the Peace Treaty itself, and a
committee of organization entrusted with its preparation. Six
draft conventions were voted concerning: (i) The limitation of
hours of work in industrial establishments to eight hours a day
and 48 hours a week. (2) Unemployment. (3) The employment
of women before and after child-birth. (4) Night work for
women. (5) The minimum age for the admission of children to
industrial employment. (6) Night work for young persons in
industry. The Washington conference constituted the Interna-
tional Labour Office, and nominated its first governing body.
This governing body appointed the director, M. Albert Thomas.
In 1920 a conference was held at Genoa, which was devoted to
maritime questions and passed three draft conventions. The first
fixed the age of admission to work at sea, the second dealt with
unemployment benefit in case of loss by shipwreck, the third
dealt with'finding employment for seamen.
In 1921 the third session at Geneva voted seven draft con-
ventions dealing with: (i) The age of admission for children to
agricultural employment. (2) The right of association and com-
bination of agricultural labourers. (3) Workmen's compensation
in agriculture. (4) The use of white lead in painting. (5) The
application of the weekly rest to industrial establishments. (6)
The minimum age of admission of young persons to employ-
ment as trimmers or stokers. (7) The compulsory medical exam-
ination of children and young persons employed at sea. Each of
these sessions voted at the same time a number of recommenda-
tions.
The fourth session at Geneva in 1922 only voted a recommen-
dation concerning statistical and other information relative to
emigration and immigration. The fifth session at Geneva in 1923
also voted only one recommendation concerning general prin-
ciples for the organization of inspection services to ensure the
applications of laws and regulations for the protection of the
workers. The sixth session at Geneva in 1924 instituted the pro-
cedure of giving the conventions two readings, at intervals of one
year. Some conventions were thus given a first reading, most of
them being voted in 1925. The session of 1924 definitely passed
one recommendation only concerning the utilization of the spare
time of workers. The seventh session, Geneva, 1925, finally voted
four draft conventions concerning (i) workmen's compensation
for accidents, (2) workmen's compensation for occupational dis-
eases, (3) equality of treatment for national and foreign workers
in workmen's compensation for accidents, (4) night work in
bakeries.
The eighth session, Geneva, 1926, adopted a draft convention
concerning the simplification of the inspection of emigrants on
board ship; and the ninth session, also held in Geneva in 1926,
adopted two draft conventions concerning respectively seamen's
articles of agreement and the repatriation of seamen. The tenth
session, Geneva, 1927, adopted two draft conventions on sickness
insurance, one for workers in industry and commerce and domestic
servants, and the other for agricultural workers. At all these ses-
sions recommendations also were adopted. The 1927 session of the
Conference put into operation for the first time a new procedure,
known as the "double discussion" procedure. According to this
system, a question placed on the agenda of the Conference by
the governing body will, at the first of two successive sessions,